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" I'LL NOT TRUST THE PRINTED WORD— " ^ 
By James Finch Rotbter 

A reasonable method of testing the assumptions we have made 
in regard to institutions of a time gone by is to look at institu- 
tions of our own day as they might appear to men living many 
generations after us, viewed from a body of evidence as arbitrarily 
handed down to them by time as time has bequeathed us evidence 
bearing upon the life of a past day. Using this looking-backward- 
to-the-present method of testing the probable correctness of the 
generally accepted reconstruction of the institution of the English 
language a thousand years ago, furnishes interesting speculation, 
when we try to project into the future the present attitude of the 
philological mind, and to see how it would, from a distant date, 
interpret the facts of the English language of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, if it were provided with evidence bearing upon the state of 
our language in that century equal in quantity and quality to that 
which we have inherited from early England. 

For this purpose, let us imagine that to the philologists of the 
thirty-first century there have been preserved of specimens of the 
English language in the nineteenth century only (1) about twenty- 
four thousand lines of the poetry of Shelley, Matthew Arnold, 
Browning, and Tennyson (Tennyson's dialect poetry has been lost) ; 
and (3) about a million words of prose from Macaulay's History of 
England, Pater's Marius the Epicurean, and Newman's Sermons on 
Subjects of the Day. From this evidence alone students of the 
English language in the thirty-first century have gained all their 
knowledge of nineteenth century English. An intervening dark 

' Read at the meeting of the Central DiviBion of the Modem Language 
Association of America, Chicago, December 28, 1916. 
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age has swept away the plentiful supply of books, magazines, and 
newspapers printed in that former day. Dictionaries, grammars, 
school rhetorics, and phonograph records — if they ever existed — 
have been utterly destroyed. No philologist of the thirty-first cen- 
tury has been granted sufficient linguistic imagination to realize 
that all the writing inherited from the nineteenth century had been 
composed in a highly formalized standard dialect, consciously used 
by cultivated writers; nor has any student of language felt the 
severe limitation placed upon the validity of his evidence by the 
absence from it of any examples of writing that had attempted to 
reproduce, in even approximate form, the colloquial language of 
the time in which it was composed. Furthermore, philologians of 
the thirty-first century do not take into consideration the fact that 
the demands of style, especially in poetry, produce a form of writing 
that must be discounted as language evidence. 

Some of the conclusions that philologists of the thirty-first cen- 
tury have drawn from the stiff and formal evidence in their hands 
are interesting and amusing. Here there is space to do no more 
than to mention a few of the assumptions that have been derived 
from the evidence: (1) that the contractions ain't and won't had 
not been constructed; (3) that rst in hurst had not been assimi- 
lated into sst; (3) that the verbs to electrocute, to hurglarize, to 
enthuse, to suicide had not appeared, only the corresponding nouns 
having been found; (4) that there was no confusion between the 
intransitives and the causatives sit and set, lie and lay; (5) that the 
double negative was practically never used to strengthen a nega- 
tion; (6) that get in the sense I got to see the play last night is 
first recorded in the year 2234 A. d. ; (7) that stick it out and 
leave him in the lurch, among a large number of such common 
phrases, investigation has not found in the language of the nine- 
teenth century. Absence of a word, a form, or a phrase from the 
paltry and one-sided record of nineteenth century English is held 
to be proof conclusive that the word, the form, or the phrase had 
not existed in the language of that century. 

It is, furthermore, the practice of philological scholarship in this 
fabulous age of the future to compare as being set upon equal lan- 
guage levels their written record of the formal dialect of the nine- 
teenth century with the less restrained writing that had been done 
from the twenty-second to the twenty-fifth centuries, when the 
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weight of a previously pressing standard had been remoTed by a 
foreign conquest of English by — shall it be said the Eussian, the 
Turk, or the Japanese ? — and when, as a consequence of the estab- 
lishment of the language of the conqueror as the polite vehicle of 
literary expression, the difiEerence between popular English and 
written English had been greatly lessened. 

It is in this year, the year 3017 A. d., that the fast and smug 
conclusions of thirty-first century philologists have been rudely 
shattered by the finding of a fairly large body of nineteenth cen- 
tury prose and poetry which had been for centuries lost. In this 
material newly come to light there are many of the novels of Dick- 
ens, Kingsley, and Thackeray; some of the plays of T. W. Robert- 
son, Ibsen in the Archer-Gosse translation, and Shaw; the poetry 
of Eudyard Kipling; the file of The (London) Times for 1880- 
1900. The consequence of the unearthing of this language mate- 
rial is a rapid revision of philological opinion; dates depended 
upon as the first instances of the occurrence of words are at once 
restated in a hurriedly published appendix to the re-revised new 
New Oxford Dictionary; attribution of foreign sources for the 
origin of many words and constructions are speedily but regretfully 
denied. Kipling becomes a great store-house of first uses. 

To us who know at first-hand the facts of the language of our 
own day and of that immediately preceding our own, the opinions 
of thirty-first century philologists are absurd. Do they strike us, 
however, as being any more absurd than our own opinions about 
the language of the Old English period would appear to King 
Alfred's subjects? The philological practice I have tried to im- 
agine employed eleven hundred years from to-day is, in fact, no 
less imaginative and little less unfair than a present-day wide- 
spread philological practice, which puts a false evidence-value upon 
the written record we have inherited from the Old English period, 
and which confuses the relation of this record to that written down 
in two or three centuries after the Norman Conquest. The amount, 
the date, and the qnaiity of the Old English written record have 
not been sufficiently disturbing elements to the minds of modern 
philologists who are concerned with the language of the Old English 
period. 

The preserved written matter from Old English times is, in 
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amount, more than respectable. Its approximate twenty-four thou- 
sand lines of poetry fall short, however, by about five thousand 
lines of the number of lines in In Memoriam and The Ring and 
the Booh; its approximate million words of prose are, in rough 
calculation, equalled by the number of words in Macaulay's History 
of England. Although the great body of the Old English poetical 
remains comes to us in manuscripts of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, the composition of this poetry, with the exception of that 
of a few short pieces, does not go, to be conservative, beyond the 
end of the ninth century. Even if the language of the original 
forms of this poetry was altered and revised in the late copies, it 
is more than likely that it was still far behind the natural language 
of the time in which the manuscripts were written. Old English 
prose is of later composition than the poetry, and is therefore, in 
many respects, of greater evidence-value than the poetry. 

Eestrictions that the date and the quantity of the Old English 
written record throw upon its validity as evidence of the language 
of the whole Old English period are not nearly so severe as is the 
restriction cast upon it by the quality of the writing we have from 
that age. Of familiar writing, of popular literature, of vivid 
every-day tales we have none. Whether there was any writing of 
this kind or not, is a literary and not a linguistic speculation. 
Histories of English literature do take pains to point out that the 
drama and the novel, forms in which we may expect to find a se- 
lective representation of colloquial language, are not preserved in 
Old English literature. Histories of the English language do not, 
however, express deep regret over the lack of these literary genres. 
What we have of Old English literature is, in fact, largely im- 
personal in authorship, extremely serious in subject matter, highly 
formal in tone, and unusually clean in expression. That much of 
it is translation and adaptation of Latin writing is a fact that has 
been given great consideration by syntacticians and lexicographers; 
but scholars have not felt the almost equally great unnaturalness 
set upon the Old English written language by the fact that the 
writers of it were deeply conscious of their highly organized style — 
one of them according to tradition receiving this consciousness by 
divine interposition — and by the fact that it was composed, in the 
form in which we have it, by learned professionals. 

Old English literature, too, is written in a fairly consistent stan- 
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dard dialect, a selected literary language — in a raised form of 
West Saxon or in a literary dialect common to all England. It is 
a level of language that must have differed from the informal, col- 
loquial level of its day, the form of which unfortunately is not 
recorded. But the fact that it is not recorded is no reason what- 
ever why its existence should be blinked, as it has been blinked by 
students of the English language; our philologists have been too 
pleasantly contented with the written record, and have not felt im- 
pelled to practice hypothesis for an old English vulgar in post- 
historic days ; they have put such great faith in the record that they 
have neglected to keep in mind the fact that there was an under- 
current of language in Old England, the living, changing form of 
speech, which finds its first recorded expression at the beginning 
of the Middle English period. Content to have attempted to arrest 
at a fixed point the natural movement of language "in order to 
study it as a naturalist kills and pins out a butterfly in order to 
study life," our philologists have too steadily considered Old English 
to have been an immobile, a dead language at the time when it was 
being spoken by living beings. How far the norm proper to the 
written language diflEered from that proper to oral intercourse or 
to informal writing will, of course, never be known; but lacking 
this knowledge, we must humbly admit that we possess but one 
term of the equation, and that not the most necessary for a recon- 
struction of the institution of language in Old England. 

Walter Besant's statement of the practice the writer of a histo- 
rical novel should follow is also a just statement of the practice 
the historical grammarian should follow, unless he is willing to 
confess to the limitation that he has no desire or no means to 
reproduce the linguistic life of a time gone by, and that he is in- 
terested only in language that has for a moment been arrested in 
formal literature. In The Art of Fiction (p. 38) Besant says: 
" Of course, one who desires to reproduce a time gone by would 
not go to the poets, the divines, the historians, so much as to the 
familiar literature, the letters, the comedies, tales, essayists, and 
newspapers." It is the writing of just this first group — " the poets, 
the divines, the historians" — ^that makes up the Old English 
record. 

Absolute trust in this record as a full representation of the lan- 
guage of its time creates a false basis of comparison when the 
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language of the record is looked upon as the direct source of the 
language of the Middle English period. The English language that 
continued into post-Conquest England was not the highly wrought 
language of Beowulf; it was not the ornate rhythmical prose of 
Aelfric's sermons; it was the speech of those who were talking 
while Wulfstan was writing. The weak remnant of English literary 
tradition in the tenth century was completely suppressed by the 
Norman Conquest; the standard language fell away; inflectional 
deterioration, whch had probably been far advanced in informal 
language when the Normans came, now had no conservative force 
opposed to its spread in the written language. One who wishes to 
do so should not be prevented from wondering how frequently and 
with what ease Beowulf and Alfred's books were read in the cen- 
turies immediately following the Conquest, and whether the rava- 
ges of time will account for the lack of Middle English redactions 
of important Old English compositions. 

It is quite unfair to confuse the language level of Old English 
literature with the language level of Middle English writing, for 
Middle English literature was produced under conditions widely 
different from those under which Old English literature was com- 
posed. To demand conformity in succession from one to the other 
is to fall into a misunderstanding of the relation between the two 
ages of the English language. Habitual unfair comparisons of 
these different language levels have had the result of producing 
a state of mind in students of the English language too ready to 
accept theories of foreign influence and foreign borrowing as ex- 
planations of the presence in Middle English of words and con- 
structions that are not recorded in the Old English written record. 
In his article on English syntax in Paul's Grundriss, Einenkel, for 
instance, has little hesitation in saying of any construction in Middle 
English not found in the Old English record, " fremd, vielleicht 
aus dem f ranzosischen," even in cases where it is just as reasonable 
to suppose that the English and the French minds had independ- 
ently travelled the same psycho-linguistic circle, and that the 
English mind had made the journey years before a record of the 
experience got written down. 

On the lexical side, the theory of Skandinavian influence — ^which, 
by the way, is as old as Junius — was at one time carried entirely 
too far, as any enthusiasm is likely to be. That we are swinging 
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away from the complete mastery of this theory over our lexical 
minds is indicated by the change in the practice of the makers of 
the New English Dictionary from its early to its later volumes. 
Since the excellent work of Bjorkman, Flom, and Wall, a philolo- 
gical generation ago, some of the first claims of Skandinavian in- 
fluence have been rejected. Professor Napier {History of the Holy 
Rood Tree, Notes, p. 38) haa recovered for Old English the word 
die. Professor Manly has been saying for years that if Modern 
English bulloch is from Old English hulluc. Modern English hull 
must be from Old English *bulle, and not from Skandinavian as 
has been claimed, even though *bulle has missed a writing-down 
in the Old English record. Let the case of leg be added ; this word 
is quite generally considered to be a borrowing from Skandinavian 
leggr; Germanic *lagjo-s, which gives Old Norse leggr, would also 
have produced Old English *legge, perfectly capable of furnishing 
us Modern English leg, without phonetic violence; but *legge is 
unrecorded in the restricted body of evidence of Old English we 
have. The reason why it is unrecorded may quite likely be the 
fact that in formal language it had upon it the mock-modesty 
taboo, as die carried, and still partly carries, the superstitious taboo. 
In the language, especially the written language, of how many 
users of English to-day are the words die, bull, and leg absent? 
On account of a taboo of one kind or another we probably miss 
many words from the Old English record that were in the Old 
English language. Determination of the conditions upon which 
taboo was based, in an age far removed from our own, is a difficult 
task of reconstruction. 

Students of the English language should recognize the existence 
of an Old English vulgar, even if a great part of it never got into 
the later standard dialect; some of it unquestionably did, and it 
is probably not in the uncouth language of rustic dialects that 
all of it is to be sought and found. A rational hypothesis for 
non-recorded Old English forms and words should be practiced. 
With eagerness, we hypothesize a complete common Germanic lan- 
guage existent before the days of commonly practiced writing; 
and with freedom, we postulate common Old English forms and 
words existent before the days of commonly practiced writing. We 
have realized the narrow limitations as linguistic evidence of the 
Gothic language we have inherited; and possessing no example of 
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the VTilgar Gothic that was written in the never-opened letter which 
the servant in George Gissing's Veranilda was directed by Marcian 
to carry to Totilla, we easily assiune Gothic forms and words. But 
we seem to believe that, because a part of the Old English language 
succeeded in getting written down, we have no further need of 
hypothesis. In the work of English historical grammarians con- 
cerned with the English language after 700 a. d., we find few — 
too few — asterisks. 

The incompleteness of the written record as linguistic evidence 
Goethe expressed in this way: "Literatur ist das Fragment der 
Fragmente; das Wenigste, was geschah und gesprochen worden, 
ward geschrieben, von geschriebenen ist das Wenigste iibrig ge- 
blieben" (Spruche in Prosa, No. 350). 

The Unweraity of Teams. 



